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326 General Notes. [$fe 

Rare Birds in the Vicinity of Philadelphia. — On Sept. 5, 1894, a speci- 
men of Contofus borealis was secured near Holmesburg, Pa., and on 
May 18, 1895, a specimen of Empidonax traillii alnorum was secured. 

This is, I believe, the first definite record for the latter in this part of 
the State, as I am unable to find any in Stone's ' Birds of Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey.' — Witmer Stone, Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

A Few Notes on the Avifauna Columbiana. — A Swallow-tailed Kite 
{Elanoides forficatus) was observed flying over the Virginia side of the 
Aqueduct Bridge, by the writer, April n, 1897. This bird is exceedingly 
rare here and records for this locality are scarce. 

On the same date I took a set of eggs of the Turkey Vulture, about two 
and a half miles south of Falls Church, which is a very early date for this 
locality, and merits a notice. 

As spring records for the Connecticut Warbler are scarce, it may not be 
amiss to say that I noticed a specimen May 9, 1897, in a swampy ravine, 
on Eastern Branch, south of the Reform School. — Paul Bartsch, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 

Northern New Jersey Notes. — In consequence of the lack of a New 
Jersey record of the Cerulean Warbler {Dendroica rara) in 'The Birds 
of Eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey,' by Witmer Stone, I desire to 
note the capture of this species on an oak clad hill of Boonton, Morris 
Co., N. J., about the first of September, 1887. In the same township I 
took a young Henslow's Sparrow (Ammodramus hensloviii) in a tussocky 
meadow on August 8, 1889. — Sylvester D. Judd, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 

Bird Notes from Massachusetts. — Mniotilta varia. — On the 15th of 
December, 1895, a single individual of this species was seen among the 
pear trees in the yard. A heavy snow-storm was raging at the time, but 
the bird was actively engaged clambering about on the trunks, on the 
sheltered sides of the trees, where the damp snow did not cling. This 
bird may have been the same one, seen in the same spot November 13, in 
company with a flock of Chickadees. On both occasions the bird was 
very tame and confiding, allowing me to approach near enough so see all 
its markings. It was not seen again after the snow, which was the first 
.heavy storm of the winter. 

Dendroica coronata. — On the 29th of July, 1896, a single bird was seen 
in an orchard at Mt. Wachusett, Mass. It was engaged in catching flies 
and other insects, and several times uttered its characteristic tchuck and 
■wheest. The occurrence of this species at this date seems noteworthy as 
being several weeks earlier than the usual appearance of the bird in this 
region. 

Junco hyemalis. — It is interesting to note that two pairs of Slate-colored 
Juncos nested on the summit of Mt. Wachusett during the summer of 
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1896. The mountain is about 2500 feet in height, and the birds stayed at 
the top, which is a few feet above timber line, but after the young were 
well grown all the Juncos formed a small flock, and frequented the tract 
comprising the border of the timber, rarely going more than a few rods 
from the timber line. — Glover M. Allen, JVetv/on, Mass. 

Three Birds rare in Framingham, Massachusetts. — Hydrochelidon 
nigra surinamensis. — June 20, 1889, found my brother with the writer 
floating in our canoe, down the Sudbury River in Wayland near the 
dividing line of Wayland and Sudbury. We had arrested the canoe's 
progress opposite a bunch of lillypads, hoping to draw apickerelfrom the 
shady depths, when our attention was drawn towards a small dark colored 
bird, also fishing for some member of the finny tribe. I caught up the 
gun and fired but missed. Further down the river we again met the bird 
and at long range dropped it into the water. I had never seen the bird 
before, but descriptions pronounced it a Black Tern, which it proved to 
be ; a perfect adult male in full plumage. The bird was so near the line 
when first seen that I enroll it in the list of our birds. Since then, I 
understand that Mr. C. J. Maynard, of Newtonville, Mass., secured a 
companion bird, possibly about ten days previous, near the same place. 

Colymbus holboelii. — A fine adult female of this species in perfect 
plumage, was brought me by a boy who said he shot it in a pond entirely 
surrounded by a medium growth of hardwood trees located at the westerly 
part of the town. It was accompanied by a second, possibly the male, 
which remained near by for some time, but he was unable to get a shot at 
it. Two young birds of this species in fall plumage were shot on the 
Sudbury River this last fall. 

Sylvania mitrata. — On going out to the barn Sunday evening, Oct. 15, 
1893, to do the accustomed chores, I found a small bird flying about the 
grain room. At first, thinking it was an English Sparrow, I paid little 
attention to it but a second glance in its direction, when the light from 
the lantern revealed the coloring of the head, I saw it was not a Sparrow. 
I, therefore, shut the door and an exciting chase ensued; finally the little 
bird dropped exhausted behind the grain barrels, and none but ornitholo- 
gists in localities where the Hooded Warbler is so rare, can judge of my 
delight when in looking over the barrels I beheld the upturned face of this 
beautiful bird. I carried it into the house and gave it full possession of 
the birdroom. On returning from business Monday noon I found the 
little bird lying dead on one of the cases, probably from starvation, as the 
stomach was entirely empty. I judge the bird was driven from its course 
by the severe storm of two days previous. In plumage it is equal to any 
adult male in my collection taken during the months of May and June in 
the South. — H. D. Eastman, Framingham, Mass. 

Bibliographical Note. — The obituarists of the late Major Bendire are 
in doubt or in error regarding his earliest direct or indirect contributions 



